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in their statistical support, by the influence of that problem on which, 
after all, the reader will inevitably tend to concentrate his attention — 
the problem of the races. On this point Mr. Bruce is a Southern 
white of the rational, not the emotional type. He believes that if the 
new South conforms in economic and social ideals and methods to the 
progressiveness and materialism of the North, the black race is doomed 
to ultimate extinction. The subdivision of the plantations, with the 
growth of small farming, will drive the negro to the towns, and the life 
of the towns will kill him off. 

The vaster the growth of the Southern states in wealth and white popula- 
tion, the sharper and more urgent will be the struggle of the black man for 
existence .... The day will come in the South, just as it came long ago 
in the North, when for lack of skill, lack of sobriety and lack of persistency 
the negro will find it more difficult to stand up as a rival of the white work- 
ingman. Already it is the ultimate fate of the negro that is in the balance, 
not the ultimate fate of the Southern states in consequence of the presence 
of the negro. The darkest day for the Southern whites has passed .... 
The darkest day for the Southern blacks has only just begun ; for in this 
age of the world no race can in the long run hold its own in a civilized land 
unless it has all the moral qualities necessary to meet successfully the trying 
conditions of life prevailing in a highly organized modern community. 

In the restriction of the suffrage by the Southern states Mr. Bruce 
sees not only a necessary means of removing the blacks from political 
influence, but also an important step toward the substitution of educa- 
tion and property for mere manhood as a general basis for the suffrage. 
He believes that the restriction will ultimately be enforced regardless 
of race, and that under such circumstances it will contribute much to re- 
store the Southern states " to that commanding position in the Union 
to which they are justly entitled." Whatever we may think of Mr. 
Brace's amiable excursions into prophecy, we cannot deny to him the 
credit for sound and substantial work in his proper field of history. 

W. A. D. 

Life and Public Services of William Pitt Fessenden. By 
Francis Fessenden. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
1907. Two volumes, vi, 374, 367 pp. 

The subject of this biography belongs in that class of public men who 
accomplish a vast amount of work but who, perhaps more from lack of 
picturesqueness than of any other quality, are soon forgotten. Probably 
comparatively few living Americans could name a single measure with 
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which William Pitt Fessenden was connected , or even tell in what period 
his activities fell. Yet for many years he was one of the foremost leaders 
of the United States Senate, was chairman of the committee on finance 
and then secretary of the treasury in one of the greatest crises of our 
history, was chairman of the important committee on reconstruction, 
was one of the ablest debaters and constitutional lawyers of his time, 
and probably did more than any other man to save a president of the 
United States from being deprived of his office. The present work is 
intended to rescue his memory from oblivion. The author, a son of 
the statesman and himself a gallant soldier in the Civil War, died before 
the manuscript was entirely ready for publication ; and the final re- 
vision was made by another son, James D. Fessenden. The two vol- 
ums consist in large measure of letters and of excerpts from the states- 
man's speeches and public papers. To the historian the book will be 
of value chiefly for these documents, especially for those that bear upon 
financial affairs, reconstruction, the effort on the part of the Republi- 
can senators to force Seward from the cabinet, and the impeachment of 
Johnson. Fessenden's opinions of the public men of the time are also 
interesting and to a certain extent illuminating. Of Daniel Webster, 
with whom he took a trip through the Middle West in 1837, he wrote 
that " Mr. Webster would never gain popularity by personal inter- 
course ; to strangers he appeared repellant." His opinion of Lincoln 
is valuable as reflecting that of a large number of Republican leaders 
during the early years of the war. It is far from agreeing with the 
popular idea of the present day that Lincoln was a sort of demi-god. 
"The simple truth is," wrote Fessenden in January, 1863, " there 
never was such a shambling, half-and-half set of incapables collected in 
one government before since the world begun. I saw a letter this 
morning written in good English by the King of Siam to Admiral Foote, 
which had more good sense in it, and a better comprehensiveness of 
our troubles, I do verily believe , than Abe has had from the beginning." 
Even after he was a member of the cabinet, Fessenden wrote (August, 
1864) : "The president is too busy looking after the election to think 
of anything else. I am glad it is so, for the less he interferes in other 
matters the better for all concerned. Yet he is a man of decided intel- 
lect and a good fellow, able to do well any one thing if he was able or 
content to confine his attention to that thing until it was done. In at- 
tempting to do too many things he botches them all." In Fessenden's 
estimation, no other man rendered greater services, if as great, in sup- 
pressing the rebellion.as Secretary Stanton. This view he continued to 
express even after relations between him and Stanton were at an end. 
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In giving the book to the public the authors have performed a real 
service to history. Few biographies written by relatives show less 
bias — less of what Macaulay was fond of calling the lues Boswelliana. 
The narrative sometimes backs and fills in a manner that is confusing, 
and exception could easily be taken to some of the statements ; yet, as 
a whole, the work has been well done. It is to be hoped that it will 
help to give Mr. Fessenden the place in history to which his great 
services undoubtedly entitle him. He was not what is called a " popu- 
lar figure," and even in his own time he was less known than some men 
who did not have a tithe of his influence on events. He was regarded 
as being cold and excessively dignified ; and, owing largely to bad 
health, he was so irascible that Senator Trumbull in the heat of debate 
once told him that he had alienated all his friends. But he was an 
able man, a conscientious public servant, an indefatigable worker, wise 
in council, pure in both public and private life, an undying enemy of all 
shams and sophisms, and he possessed to an eminent degree the respect 
even of those who did not love him. His name deserves to be re- 
membered as among the foremost of those who in a time that tried 
men's souls wrought mightily for the preservation of the Union. 

Paul Leland Haworth. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The American Revolution. By GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
Bart. Part III. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1907. — 
492 pp. 

Those who have read the fascinating earlier volumes of Trevelyan's 
"American Revolution " will find in this new volume the same quaint 
and personal touch, the same exquisite satire, the same easy mastery of 
what the author knows about his subject, and epigrams fitted as nicely 
as ever into the serious portions of the text. There is, too, the old way 
of rambling, which carries the reader irresistibly along, but just as 
surely causing him to lose the logical development of the story. The 
pages abound in new lights — rush lights, in the main — upon the ques- 
tions involved. They are largely personal matters and incidents hith- 
erto ignored. Perhaps no other historian has had the happy art or 
the style which would admit of such intrusions into the narrative. 

The author still remains the ardent Whig and the enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of an idealized revolutionary America, yet with all his sympathy 
he has written an Englishman's history of the Revolution. This is 
chiefly shown in his lack of interest in American institutions and in his 



